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tan mingled with it. On the platform stood Jaur&s, a big powerful man
with a far-carrying voice and a clenched fist which he struck against the
palm of his other hand with sledgehammer blows. I have forgotten the
gist of his oration but remember only that he was very eloquent and*
aroused the cheers of the cheminots. Presently I sickened and nearly
swooned. "If I don't get out of this," I thought, "I shall faint." I got
out and saw that the crowds were being pressed back by a squadron of
Gardes Republicaines.
I had an idea that it would be good to get a view from the top
window, or roof, of one of the tall tenement buildings round an open
square in which the crowds were surging. I banged at a door and pulled
the chain of an old bell which clanged.
A surly-looking man answered.
"What do you want?"
"I want to see what happens down below from one of your windows."
He refused sullenly, but his sullenness was mollified when I offered
him twenty francs for the favour.
"That makes a difference," he admitted.
He led me into a squalid house which I soon saw was a low-class
lodging house. On the way upstairs we passed through several big
rooms with rows of beds. Men and women lay on them, or sat on
them, half dressed. Some of the women were combing their hair.
Some of the men were playing cards. Others were sleeping with
snuffling snores. No one paid the least attention to a riot outside.
From the roof of the tenement house I looked down upon it. Jaurte
had just left the hall with his army of cheminots. The mounted police,
with their red plumes caught by the light of street lamps, were trying
to block certain ways from the surge of the vast mob. Several of the
mounted men were unseated and crashed heavily from their horses.
The others had drawn their sabres and were beating the foremost ranks
with the flat sides.
It was all reminiscent of the French Revolution. There were the types
who shouted "d la lanterne!" to hunted aristocrats. There on the beds
of the cheap lodging house were women like the tricoteuses who
gossiped below the guillotine while waiting for more heads to roll into
the basket.
The strike was ended abruptly by a dramatic act of Aristide Briand,
head of the French Government, He had been one of the leaders of the
Left. He had in his time drawn up plans for a general strike. But now
he saw that it would lead to chaos and anarchy, and that it was an
attack not only on the French Government but on the people of
France, deprived of light, fuel, and railway transport. It was, he thought
as Prime Minister of France, an attack against democracy. Something